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w-} HE great son of King Ethelwulf must 
m= have a whole hall to himself in our 
ae national Valhalla. He figures as the 
f greatest warrior, statesman, legislator, 

S¢ reformer, and—with the exception of 
| the venerable Bede—greatest writer of 

> the Saxon period. - His name is as essen- 
" tially national as that of Arthur, and the 
|) narrative of his exploits far less fabulous. 
k=| Indeed the best of his adventures and 
the noblest of his actions are almost 
S\entirely free from legendary exaggera- 
¥{| tion, and rest upon records as authentic 
as any we possess. In despite of pert 
critics and antiquaries who set up to be 
wiser than all who have gone before 
them, and who think scornfully of all 
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theories but their own, we render our thanks to Asser, 
the Welsh monk, through whom we know more of 
the great Alfred than we know of Henry IV. and 
the war of the Roses, or of several other sovereigns 
and events of periods which were much nearer to 
us, but which produced no writer like the honest, 
ingenious, and pains-taking contemporary, mstructor, 
counsellor, and besom friend of the English Charle- 
magne. 

e late Sir James Mackintosh, who cherished a 
national feeling and the things which had given it 
growth and strength, and who manfully set his face 


-against the cavilling, find-fault spirit of certain modern 


writers who attempted in various ways to desecrate 
our national idols, or to lower the pedestal upon which 
our old writers and the reverences of their country 
have placed our Magnati, said of Alfred—“ The 


Vou. XIV.—R 





122 THE PENNY 
Norman historians, who seem to have had his diaries 
and note-books in their hands, chose Alfred as the glory 
of the land which had become their own. There is 
no subject in which unanimous tradition is so nearly 
sufficient evidence, as on the eminence of one man over 
others of the same condition. His bright image may 
long be held up before the national mind. is tra- 
dition, however paradoxical the assertion may appear, 
is, in the case of Alfred, rather supported than weak- 
ened by the fictions which have sprung from it. Al- 
though it be an infirmity of every nation to ascribe 
their institutions to the contrivance of a man rather 
than to the slow action of time and circumstances, yet 
the selection of Alfred by the English people, as the 
founder of all that was dear to them, is surely the 
strongest proof of the deep impression left on the minds 
of all of his transcendant wisdom and virtue.’”* 

This darling of England (Alfred had a much better 
claim to the title than that obscure prince Edgar 
Atheling, who afterwards bore it) was of the most 
ancient and illustrious lineage: his father Ethelwulf 
traced his descent from the most ancient and most 
renowned of Saxon heroes, and his mother Osburga 
descended from renowned Gothic progenitors. He 
was born at the royal manor of ty (now Wan- 
tage) in Berkshire, in the year 849. Of four legiti- 
mate sons, Alfred was the youngest; yet in 853, when 
King Ethelwulf repaired to Rome, partly as a pilgrim 
to that holy city and partly to take counsel of the pope, 
and carried Alfred with him, Leo IV., who then wore 
the tiara or triple crown, consecrated the boy as king. 
This conferring of — inaugural honours upon a child 
in the fifth year of his age, and the youngest of his 
family, has often been made matter of wonderment. 
The fact is, however, most distinctly stated both by 
Asser and by the famous and authentic old chronicle 
called the on Chronicle. But at this time the 
seven states which had formed the Heptarchy were 
not thoroughly fused and amalgamated into the one 
great and undividable kingdom of England ; and Ethel- 
wulf, who allowed one of his sons to reign in Wessex 
during his own life, may have contemplated, as other 
Saxon sovereigns did even at a Jater period, a re- 
division of the kingdom, and may have been eager 
to secure one of the crowns for Alfred, his moony Se 
and the fairest and most promising of his sons. More- 
over, immense importance was attached to a consecra- 
tion or inauguration at the hands of the pope (a pope- 
made kin = held by many degrees better than a 
king who had.only been anointed and crowned bya 
bishop), and as a journey from England to Rome was 
a rare occurrence, and was attended with much fatigue, 
danger, trouble and expense, Ethelwulf may naturall 
have felt anxious to procure for his favourite son all 
the advantages of such a journey, while he was in the 
“eternal city.” It is also to be borne in mind that the 
right of primogeniture was not yet recognised or firmly 
established, and that even for some centuries after the 
time of Alfred it was not unusual to set aside elder 
brothers in order to place upon the throne a younger 
brother who was of a more promising disposition or 
who happened to enjoy more favour with the nation. 
In any case the pope’s consecration would prove bene- 
ficial to Alfred. His elder brothers, who successively 
ascended and descended the throne with great rapidity, 
soon left it vacant to him by their deaths, and it has 
been thought by some writers that, even during their 
life-time, Alfred was acknowledged as king in one part 
of the island. 

It is not known how long Alfred remained at Rome, 
but it has been reasonably conjectured that, young as 
he was, he derived from his own observation some ad- 


vantages from his sojourn in what was still the greatest 
* Hist, of England, chap. xi. 
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and most civilized city in Europe. His father could 
not have failed of deriving improvement from the visit, 
and from his residence in various other cities in Italy 
and in France, for in both those countries there was 
then much more civilization than in England, and 
what was learned by the affectionate father could hardly 
have failed of being communicated at a later date to 
the intelligent and inquiring son. 

The earliest story related of Alfred treats of his apti- 
tude for learning and his love of poetry and books. 
He learned to read before his elder brothers, and before 
he could read he had learned heart a great many 
Anglo-Saxon poems by hearing the minstrels and glee- 
men recite them in his father’s hall. This passionate 
love of letters never forsook him, and he owes more 
fame to his pen than to his sword. In the year 871, 
when Alfred was in the twenty-second year of his age, 
Ethelred, the last of his kingly brothers, died of wounds 
received in battle with the Danish invaders, and the 
voice of the nobles and people immediately designated 
him as successor to the crown of allEngland. Alfred had 
already fought on many fields and had given proofs of 
political ability and wisdom, but it was with reluctance 
that he shut up his books and took up the sceptre. 
At this point his exciting and well-recorded adventures 
commence. 

For many years the hero has to fight for territory 
and for life against the formidable Danes, who, having 
conquered a large portion of the kingdom in the 
time of his brothers and predecessors, continued to 
receive ay - spring and summer fresh forces from 
the Baltic. He has scarcely been a month upon the 
throne ere he fights the great battle of Wilton. In 
the next year he fits out a small fleet of ships, a 
species of force which the Saxons had entirely neg- 
lected, and forms the embryo of the naval glory of 
England. And, more than any single man or prince, 
Alfred is entitled to the name of the Father of the 
English Navy. His enemies, however, are too numer- 
ous to be resisted, and too faithless and cruel to be 
trusted ; and after fighting many battles, he is obliged 
to retire to an inland island called Athelney, or the 
Prince’s Island, near the confluence of the rivers 
Thone and Parret. It is Asser who tells the story that 
is known to all of us, and endeared to usall by our ear- 
liest recollections. In one of his excursions from Athel- 
ney Alfred takes refuge in the cabin of a swineherd, 
and tarries there some time. On a certain day it hap- 
= that the wife of the swain prepares to bake her 

oudas, or loaves of bread. Alfred chances at the time 
to be sitting near the hearth, but he is busied in think- 
ing of war and in making ready bows and arrows. 
The shrew soon beholds her Joaves burning, and runs 
to remove them, scolding the stranger. “ You man,” 
saith she, “you will not turn the bread you see burn- 
ing, but you will be glad enough to eatit.”* “This 
unlucky woman,” adds Asser, “little thought she was 
talking to King Alfred, who had warred against the 
Pagans and gained so many victories over them.” 
assing over sundry miracles, and marvels, and 
legendary tales, not told by Asser, but invented by the 
monks some ages after, to explain the present destitu- 
tion, and the great benevolence, generosity, and devo- 
tion of the fugitive king, we next come to Alfred’s 
impersonation of the wandering minstrel or gleeman. 
ome of his friends have gathered armies together, 


* The old Welsh monk, in describing this scene, has recourse 
to verse, as if plain prose could not do justice to it. The house- 
wife runs and cries :— 

' Heus homo: 
Urere quos cernis panes gyrare moraris, 
Cum nimium gaudes hos manducare calentes ? 


Annales Rerum Gestarum A2lfredi Magni, &c., as edited by 
F: Wise, A.M., Oxford, 1722. 
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and have obtained successes over the enemy in various 
poets Alfred himself has raised a small dent into a 
ormidable force, and he has good reason to believe 
that the Danes are becoming incautious and negligent. 
Putting on the gleeman’s - om and carrying instru- 
ments of music in his hand, he gains a ready entrance 
into the Danish camp; and as he amuses these idle 
warriors with songs and interludes, he espies all their 
sloth and negligence, and hears much of their counsels 
and plans. The Danes love his company and his songs 
so much, that they are loth to let him depart; but he is 
soon enabled to return to his friends at Athelney with 
a full account of the state and habits of this army ; and 
secret and swift messengers are sent to all quarters to 
request all true Saxons to meet in arms by a given 
time, at Egbert’s stone, on the east of Selwood Forest. 
The true Saxons meet, and fight, and defeat the Danes 
in the great battle of Ethandune, on the banks of the 
river Avon. And now follows the touching picture of 
the conversion and baptism of Guthrun the Dane with 
King Alfred standing by him at the baptismal font as 
his sponsor. 

It was about this time that Alfred, who had solaced 
his misfortunes during his retirement in Athelney by 
frequently reading in a book, sent into Wales to invite 
Asser to his court or camp, in order that he might 

rofit by the instructive conversation of the most 

earned man then in the island of Britain. The monk 
of St. David's obeyed the summons, and, as he himself 
tells us, was introduced to the king at Dene in Wilt- 
shire, by the thanes who had been sent to fetch him. 
This meeting of the monk and king, which was attend- 
ed with most important consequences, and with ines- 
timable benefits to Alfred and to the people over whom 
he ruled, is a picture history which ought not to be 
omitted in our Valhalla. <A familiar friendly inter- 
course followed a most courteous reception, and then 
the king invited the monk to live constantly with him. 
The vows of Asser and his attachment to the monastery 
of St. David's interfered with this arrangement ; but it 
was finally agreed that he should pass part of his time in 
his monastery and the rest of the year at court. When 
Asser returned to Alfred, he remained eight months con- 
stantly with him, conversing with him, and reading with 
him all such books as the ‘hing possessed. Few were 
these books in number—scarce and more precious than 
the most costly jewels, nor were there many contempo- 
rary sovereigns much better provided than the king of 
England. But efforts were made to obtain more books 
on the Continent, and to collect such as had escaped 
the destructive fires kindled by the Danes, and were 
scattered about the country, and to procure scribes 
learned enough to copy manuscripts, and so multiply 
the books. Alfred’s gratitude to Asser knew no bounds. 
At first he gave the learned monk an abbey in Wilt- 
shire, and another abbey at Banwell in Somersetshire, 
and a rich gsiJk pall, and as much incense as a strong 
man could carry on his shoulders, assuring him that he 
considered these as small things for a man of so much 
merit, and that hereafter he should have greater. 
Asser was subsequently promoted to the bishopric of 
Sherburn, and thenceforward remained constantly with 
the king, enjoying his entire confidence and affection, 
and sharing in al] his joys and sorrows. 

The converted Guthrun kept his contract, but other 
hosts of pagan Danes came from beyond the sea. 
After six years of warfare, with several battles fought 
in each year, Alfred was enabled to rebuild and fortify 
the city of London, which the Danes had burned. His 
infant Navy gained divers victories; and when a 
Danish host sailed up the Medway and laid siege to 
Rochester, Alfreg with a land force fell suddenly upon 
them, and drove them back to their ships. But in the 
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course of six or seven yéars Hasting, the greatest and 
ablest of all the Danish warriors and sea-kings, came 
over to England with a vaster and more desperate army 
than had ever been secn before; and a new war was 
commenced, which was prosecuted successively in 
nearly every corner of England, and which lasted with 
scarcely any intermission for four years. The com- 
bats were many, and King Alfred was personally 
present in most of them. Great was the aid he re 
ceived from the restored citizens of London, whose 
gratitude and affection knew no bounds. These gene- 
rous citizens not only furnished him with money and 
provisions, but they also put on warlike harness and 
went out, young and ol]d, and fought under him. The 
valley of the Lea, from its mouth on the Thames near 
London up io Ware and Hertford and the country 
above Hertford, was the scene of many remarkable 
exploits in war, in which the Londoners had a ver 

distinguished part. The pleasant river Lea—Izaa 

Walton’s own stream, and a stream which ought to be 
dear to every Londoner—was very different a thousand 
years ago from what it now is. It was both broader 
and deeper, being filled by a far greater volume of 
water from the then undrained country. Nor did the 
Danish ships of war draw so much water as a modern 
trading sloop. Thus Hasting was enabled to carry his 
great fleet of ships up the river as far as Ware, or, as 
some think, Hertford, where he established one of his 
fortified camps, in the construction of which this great 
Danish commander displayed extraordinary skill. On 
the approach of summer, the burgesses of London, 
with many of their neighbours, who saw that their 
ripening corn was exposed to be reaped by a Danish 
sickle, attacked Hasting in this stronghold, but were 
repulsed with great Joss. But presently Alfred, march- 
ing from a distant part of the country, came and 
encamped his army round about the city of London, 
and stayed there until the citizens and their neighbours 
got in their harvests. He then marched away to the 
Lea, which seemed covered by the enemy’s ships, 
and at great personal risk rw an with his own eyes 
this new fortified camp of the Danes. His active in- 
genious mind presently conceived a plan which was 
much safer and surer than any assault that could be 
made upon those formidable works. Bringing up his 
forces, and calling upon the brave and alert Londoners 
for assistance, he raised two fortresses, one on either 
side the Lea, a little below the Danish camp, and then 
dug three deep canals or channels from the Lea to the 
Thames, in order to lower the level of the tributary 
stream. So much water was thus drawn off, that the 
whole ficet of Hasting was left aground and rendered 
useless. Upon this the terrible sea-king broke from 
his intrenchments by night, and hardly rested till he 
had traversed the whole of that wide tract of country 
which lies between the river Lea and the Severn. 

While King Alfred followed Hasting, the Londoners 
fell upon the Danish ships and galleys, and some they 
broke to pieces, and some they got afloat again, ana 
carried round in triumph, and with Saxon horns and 
other music, to the city of London. At Quatbridge, 

on the Severn (the place is now called Quatford ; and 

it lies not far from Bridgenorth in Shropshire), Alfred 

found the Danish host in another camp, which they had 
already strongly fortified. The Saxon king was com- 

pelled to respect the intrenchments at Quatbridge, and 

to leave the Danes there undisturbed all through the 

winter ; but he established so good a blockade that the 

Danes could not plunder the country or often issue 

from their works, and at the approach of spring eo 

drove them all out of England; and Hasting, after 

escaping with difficulty from the sword of Alfred, 





crossed the channel sine lucro et sine a 
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profit or honour, as old Asser says. The sea-king 
ascended the river Seine, obtained some settlement in 
France, and never more troubled King Alfred. This 
was the last great campaign of our Saxon hero. 

Alfred, who had much mechanical skill, and who 
thought it no unkingly occupation to wield the shi 
carpenter's tools, now applied himself more vigorously 
than ever to the creation of a national Navy. For a 
long time he went daily to the ship-yard, with his 
crown of gold on his head and his good steel adze in 
his hand. And so let him be figured in our Valhalla, 
working in the midst of our first shipwrights. He 
caused vessels to be built far exceeding those of his 
enemies in length of keel, height of board, swiftness, 
and steatliness ; some of these carried sixty oars or 
sweepers, to be used, as in the ancient Roman galleys, 
when the wind failed; and others carried even more 
than sixty. They were all constructed after a plan of 
Alfred’s own invention, and they were soon found to 
be peculiarly well adapted to the service for which 
they were intended. Before the close of his reign the 
flag of Alfred floated over more than a hundred ves- 
sels of this sort. This truly royal fleet—the first that 
England ever had, and as such entitled to our venera- 
tion—was divided into squadrons, some of which were 
stationed at different ports round the island, while 
some were kept constantly cruising between our island 
and the Continent and the outlet from the Baltic Sea. 
The flag of England was already a meteor flag, and no 
ship of any other nation met it at sea without paying 
honour to it. 

Alfred, who had learned the importance of fortifica- 
tions during his wars with the Danes, and especially 
in his long contest with Hasting, who was a great 
master in the art of castrametation, and the art of 
choosing and fortifying positions, erected defensive 
works round all the towns he rebuilt, and taught the 
people how to keep them in constant repair. He 
caused a survey to be made of the coast and navigable 
rivers, and ordered castles to be erected at those 
places which were most accessible to the landing of 
the enemy. Fifty strong towers and castles rose in 
different parts of the country ; and the number would 
have been threefold if the king had not been thwarted 
by the indolence, ignorance, and carelessness of the 
nobles and freemen. 

The Danes and Norwegians, with whom Alfred had 
to contend, were the most accomplished warriors of 
the age. The appellation of the Scaidinavian Hanni- 
bal has been conferred on Hasting, and his extraor- 
dinary campaigns in England will justify the title, 
even without looking to his exploits in France and 
other countries. The skill, the untiring perseverance, 
the indomitable c the consummate prudence 
which Alfred displayed in his long contest with the 
greatest of the sea-kings, and the complete triumph he 
obtained over him in the end, must assuredly give him 
rank among the greatest military commanders of that 

Yet was he even greater in peace than in war, 
In every interval of repose allowed him by the furious 
invaders, he gave himself up to study and contempla- 
tion, and occupied his mind by devising the means of 
improving the moral as well as the physical condition 
of the people, and of advancing their civilization by 
books and schools, and a better administration of the 
laws. When he rebuilt London he gave to it man 
admirable civil institutions and laws, and appointe 
the ealdorman Ethered to be its governor. He 
rebuilt Wiachester and many other cities, and instead 
of wood, the only material which had been used before 


his time, he introduced the use of stone and bricks, 
and taught ‘a people to build houses like those he 
had seen at 


me and Milan. And wherever he re- 
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edified a town he gave the people rules for recon- 
structing and improving their municipal institutions, 
and trained them to that system of self-government 
which has since become the pride and strength of 
England, and without which there can be no lasting 
liberty in any country. There had been codes of law 
in England long before the days of Alfred, and 
some of these, though rudely simple, had a fine free 
spirit about them. Ethelbert, King of Kent; Ina, 

ing of Wessex; Offa, King of Mercia, and other 
Anglo-Saxon sovereigns, had been legislators, and 
had promulgated their several codes or Dooms: but all 
law and order had well nigh perished during the 
devastations, the horror, the anarchy, and the break- 
ing up of society occasioned by the Danish invasions; 
and the memory of them, together with all instruction 
and enlightenment, seemed to be wearing out in the 
popular mind. Alfred collected the codes and dooms 
of his predecessors, and apparently without adding 
much of his own, and without introducing any new 
matter whatsoever, he compiled a very intelligible and 
consistent code, and submitted it to the Witenagemot, 
or parliament, or great council, for their sanction. He 
tells us himself that he was afraid to innovate, and 
that he thought it better to permit a continuance of a 
defective Jaw than to destroy that respect for esta- 
blished authority which is the foundation upon which 
all laws must rest. Plain and simple laws might do 
for a simple state of society, if they were only properly 
and impartially administered; and it was rather to 
this proper administration, than to the construction of 
any new theory, that Alfred directed his attention. In 
practice the judges had become shamefully corrupt. 
According to an ancient London tradition, Alfred 
caused forty-four judges, who had given false judg- 
ments, to be hanged in one year as men guilty of 
murder. This fact is not supported by any contem- 
porary or good authority; but Asser mentions that he 
exercised great vigilance over the judges, frequently 
reprimanding those who did amiss, and threatening 
them with deprivation and other punishments. We have 
the same good authority for the facts that the courts 
became pure; that the laws, such as they were, were 
fairly administered ; and that town-people and villagers 
kept such good police that robbery and theft became 
almost unknown. Towards the close of his reign it 
was generally asserted, that one might have strewed 
golden bracelets and jewels on the public highways 
and cross-roads, and no man would have dared to touch 
them for fear of the law. 

Alfred, who felt that if the divine law were duly 
observed there would be no necessity for human legis- 
lation, opened his code of laws with the ten command- 
ments, a selection from the Mosaic %y and the 
canons of the First Apostolic Councils. “ Do these,” he 
said, “and no other doom-book will be needed.” 

But if Alfred did not introduce many new laws, he 
rejected some of the old ones. For this we have his 
own word. He says in his doom-book, “ I then, Alfred, 
King, gathered these laws together, and commanded 
many of those to be written which our forefathers held, 
those which to me seemed good; and many of those 
which seemed to me not good, I rejected them, by the 
counsel of my Witan, and im otherwise commanded 
them to be holden ; for I durst not venture to set down 
in writing much of my own, for it was unknown to 
me what of it would please those who should come 
after us. But those things which I met with, either 
of the days of Ina, my kinsman, or Offa, King of the 
Mercians, or of Ethelbert, who first among the Eng- 
lish race received baptism, those which seemed to me 
the rightest, those I have here tag = to r and 
rejected the others. I then, Alfred, King of the West- 
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Saxons, showed these to all my Witan, and they then 
said that it seemed good to them all to be holden.”* 
This simple, primitive passage, beautiful in itself, may 
be suggestive of a fine picture. 

It was Alfred’s grand object to consolidate the do- 
minions of England, to make one consistent and in- 
separable whole of the various states inte which it had 
been divided by the Saxon conquerors (states which 
were still separated by old jealousies and antipathies), 
to regenerate the whole Anglo-Saxon ple, and to 
create a new national spirit; and as he effected this 
not ostentatiously, but by unwearied political activity, 
he was in reality the King, the Liberator, the Reformer 
of all England. He, however, contented himself with 
being called King of the West-Saxons, and wisely 
avoided provoking disputes and awakening the old 
jealousies by assuming a loftier title. He was not 
only the first warrior, the first statesman and legislator, 
but he was also the first scholar in his dominions. The 
good monk Asser appears, with all kindness of heart 
and great affection for the king, to have been some- 
what of a pedant, and to have regarded the progress 
made by his pupil with a feeling nearly approaching 
to jealousy, although he himself was probably uncon- 
scious of it. But even from Asser’s interesting me- 
moirs the fact may easily be gathered that Alfred 
Miers exceeded even the most learned of his prelates 
in scholarlike accomplishments. It is Asser that tells 
us that in his boyhood his love of Anglo-Saxon poetry 
was so great that he would listen to the minstrels day 
and night. The monk says that he “ remained illiterate 
till his twelfth year or longer.” But it is conjectured 
that Asser here used the term ¢literatus in a very re- 
stricted sense, meaning to say no more than that Alfred 
had not yet learned Latin. As a Welshman, Asser 
would make no account of Saxon literature, and as a 
priest, he would hold up the Latin language as the 
only orthodox vehicle of knowledge.t He states that 
the king’s noble mind thirsted for knowledge from the 
very cradle, and that when a mere child he had got 
many of the Anglo-Saxon poems by heart. It appears 
highly probable that Alfred diligently studied the Jan- 
guage between his twelfth and eighteenth year ; that 
he had a few Latin books with him in his solitude at 
Athelney, and that he was (for that time) a good Latin 
scholar before he invited Asser to his court. But 
whenever or however he obtained his knowledge of 
that learned tongue, he certainly showed in his literary 
works a proficiency in Latin which was almost mira- 
culous for a priuce in Alfred’s age. The style of his 
works in his native language proves that his acquaint- 
ance with a few classical models was familiar, 
and extended to higher things than mere words and 
phrases—proves that he had imbibed some of the 
spirit of the imperishable writers of ancient Rome. 
After teaching himself by reading and translating, he 
was probably greatly improved in his mature manhood, 
when, besides the monk Asser, Johannes Erigena, 
Grimbald, and other learned men settled at his court 
and lived at his table. This Johannes Erigena, other- 
wise called Johannes Scotus, was a native of Ireland, 
and a very extraordinary personage: he had travelled 
much, in Asia as well as in Europe; he had visited 
Athens, and had resided many years in Asia Minor ; 
he had learned the Greek, the Hebrew, the Syrian, the 
Chaldee, and the Arabic languages, and he was deep 
in all the philosophy of the age. 


* Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, with an English 
translation of the Saxon. Printed by command of his Majesty 
King William IV., under the direction of tae Commissioners on 
the Public Records of the Kingdom. 

+ Penny Cyclopedia, Biography of Alfred. 
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Alfred was accustomed to say that he regretted the 
imperfect education of his youth, the entire want of 
proper teachers, and the many difficulties which then 

arred his progress to intellectual improvement, much 
more than al] the hardship and sorrows and misfortunes 
that befell him afterwards. As one of his greatest im- 
pediments had been the difficult Latin language, he 
earnestly recommended from the throne, in a circular 
letter addressed to the bishops, that thenceforward “ all 
good and useful books be translated into the language 
which we all understand; so that all the youths of 
England, but more especially such as are of gentle 
kind and in easy circumstances, may be grounded in 
letters—for they cannot profit in any pursuit until they 
be well able to read English.” His mind was too lofty 
for pedantry to reach it, and too liberal and expansive 
to entertain the idea that learning ought to be kept in 
a foreign disguise and out of the reach of the people. 
He looked to the intellectual improvement of the 
ople and their religious instruction as to the only solid 
oundation upon which a government could repose or 
a throne be established. It was left toa later age to 
advance the monstrous principle that the bulk of man- 
kind can be governed only by the suppression or de- 
basement of their intellectual facultics, and that 
ghee and all the institutions of civil life are 
est supported by the ignorance of the greatest part 
of those who live under them. The doctrine of this 
enlightened English king of the ninth century was— 
let there be churches, abbeys, schools, books; let the 
churches be served by active and conscientious priests ; 
let the abbeys be filled by the most learned men that 
can be found; let the schools be taught by able mas- 
ters; and let the books be in the language which is 
spoken by all the people. And the theory was carried 
into practice to an extent which is surprising for those 
times. He never rebuilt a town without furnishing it 
with a good capacious school ; he founded or restored 
churches and monasteries at Athelney, Shaftesbury, 
Winchester, and many other places, in some of which 
the people had almost relapsed into heathenism ; he 
sent into various countries in search of Jearned and 
industrious teachers; and in order that there might 
be books for the people to read, he wrote many him- 
self. Even as an author, no native of England of the 
old Saxon period, except the venerable Bede, can be 
compared to Alfred either for the number or for the 
excellence of his writings. These works were.in good 
part translations from the Latin into Anglo-Saxon. 
He thus translated for the instruction of his subjects— 
1, Orosius’s History, six books ; 2, St. Gregory’s 
Pastorale ; 3, St. Gregory’s Dialogues; 4, Bede’s His- 
tory, five books; Boetius, on the Consolation of Philo- 
sophy; 6, The Merchen-Lage (Laws of the nee gag 
7, Asser’s Sentences; 8, The Psalms of David. is 
original works—all in the same plain-spoken language 
of the ple, were—1, An Abridgment of the Laws 
of the Trojans, the Greeks, the Britons, the Saxons, 
and the Danes; 2, Laws of the West-Saxons; 3, Insti- 
tutes; 4, A Book against Unjust Judges; 5, Sayings 
of the Wise ; 6, A Book on the Fortunes of Kings; 
7, Parables and Jokes; 8, Acts of Magistrates ; 9, Col- 
lection of Chronicles ; 10, Manual of Meditations.* 

He was an elegant poet, and wrote a great many 
Anglo-Saxon poems and ballads, which were sung or 
recited in all parts of England, but of which we believe 
no trace has been rved, though we have a few 
verses of a still more ancient date. In his original works 
the extent of his knowledge is not less astonishing 
than the purity of his taste: the diction is classically 
easy and simple, yet not deficient either in strength 


* Spelman, ZZlfreai Magu: Vita. 
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in ornament. Asser tells us that his first attempt at 
translation was made upon the Bible, a book which no 
man ever held in greater reverence than King Alfred. 
In describing this commencement of his literary la- 
bours, the monk of St. David's presents us with an- 
other picture. He and the king were engaged in 
pleasant conversation; and it so chancéd that Asser 
quoted a passage from the Bible with which the king 
was much struck. Alfred requested his friend to 
write the e in a collection of Psalms and Hymns 
which he had with him at Athelney and which he 
always carried in his bosom; but not a blank leaf 
could be found in that book. At the monk’s sug- 
gestion the king called for a clean skin of parchment, 
and this being folded into fours, in the shape of a little 
book, the passage from the Scriptures was written 
upon it in Latin, together with other good texts: 
and the king setting to work upon these passages, 
translated them into the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

Bishop Alfric, reputed the best philologist of his 

e, undertook a new version of the Pentateuch, and 
of some of the apocryphal books; and in his preface 
he refuted certain objections which had already been 
raised against similar Jabours, or against the practice 
of giving the Scriptures to the common people in a 
language they could understand. “The rubrics pre- 
fixed to the lessons of the Anglo-Saxon version of the 
Gospels,” says Sir Francis Palgrave, “leave no reason 
to doubt but that they were regularly read in the 
churches on Sundays and festivals. Large portions of 
the Scripture were also reproduced in the Anglo- 
Saxon homilies or sermons, and the study of the Holy 
Scriptures was most earnestly recommended both to 
clergy and laity, as the groundwork of their faith. 

° ee the Anglo-Saxon age, down to 
Wicliffe, we in England can show such a succession of 
Biblical versions, in metre and in prose, as are not to be 
equalled amongst any other nation in Europe.” * 

From this time Alfred continued the practice of 
writing down remarkable passages, and translating 
them into his own language. It has been said that he 
intended to make a complete translation of the Bible, 
and that he even completed the greater part of that 
immense undertaking. The latter fact seems very 
doubtful; but it cannot be doubted that an impulse 
was given by Alfred to others, and that translations of 
= part of the Scriptures were multiplied after his 

eath. 

Nothing is more astonishing in the story of this 
marvellous man.than how he could find time for these 
laudable literary occupations; but he was steady and 
persevering in all things, regular in his habits, when 
not ay in the field by the Danes, and a rigid econo- 
mist of his time. Eight hours of each day he gave to 
sleep, to his meals, and exercise; eight were absorbed 
by the affairs of government ; and eight were devoted 
to study and devotion. Clocks, clepsydras, and other 
ene instruments for measuring time, were then 
unknown in England. Alfred was no doubt acquainted 
with the sun-dial, which was in common use in Italy ; 
but this index is of no use in the hours of the night, 
and would frequently be equally unserviceable during 
our foggy sunless days. He therefore marked his time 
by the constant burning of wax torches or candles, 
which were made precisely of the same weight and 
size, and notched in the stem at regular distances. 
These candles were twelve inches long; six of them, 
or seventy-two inches of wax, were consumed in twenty- 
four hours, or fourteen hundred and forty minutes ; 
and thus, supposing the notches at intervals of an inch, 
one such notch would mark the lapse of twenty minutes, 
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and three such notches the lapse of an hour. These 
time-candles were placed under the special charge of 
the king’s mass-priests or chaplains. But it was soon 
discovered that sometimes the wind, rushing in through 
the windows and doors, and the numerous chinks in 
the walls of the royal palace, caused the wax to be 
consumed in a rapid and irregular manner. This 
induced Alfred to invent that primitive utensil the 
horn lanthorn; which now-a-days is never seen except 
in the stable-yard of some lowly country inn, and not 
often even there. Asser tells us that the king went 
skilfully and wisely to work; and having found out 
that white horn could be rendered transparent like 
glass, he with that materia], and with pieces of wood, 
admirably (mirabiliter) made a case for his candle, 
which kept it from wasting and flaring. And therefore, 
say we, let none ever look upon an ostler’s horn 
lanthorn, however poor and battered it may be, and 
however dim the light that shines within it, without 
thinking of Alfred the Great. 

In his youth he was much addicted to field sports, 
and a perfect master of hunting and the then newly 
introduced art of hawking; but in after life he be- 
grudged the time which these exciting amusements 
demanded. 

No prince of his time made such strenuous efforts 
in favour of education and the diffusion of know- 
ledge among his people. Charlemagne acted upon a 
much vaster stage; but in this, as in several other 
respects, he was left far behind by our Alfred. Since 
the days of the venerable Bede the civilization of the 
country had sadly retrograded: the Danes, by directing 
their chief fury against the churches, abbeys, and 
monasteries, had destroyed the most learned of the 
Anglo-Saxon priests and monks—had burned their 
little libraries, and scared literature away from its only 
haunts. The schools had disappeared, there being at 
this period no schools or libraries in the country, except 
such as belonged to the monastic establishments. 

Alfred’s own account of the state in which he found 
the kingdom in this respect at his accession to the 
throne is most interesting; and his feeling of his own 
merits in effecting a change for the better is expressed 
with all the modesty of a truly great mind. In the 
circular letter which he prefixed to his translation of 
St. Gregory's ‘ Pastorale,’ he says—“ Knowledge had 
fallen into such total decay among the English, that 
there were very few on the other side of the Humber 
who underst the common prayers, so as to be able 
to tell their meaning in English, or who could have 
translated into that Janguage a Latin passage; and I 
ween there were not many on this side of Humber who 
could do it.. Indeed there were so few such, that I do 
not even recollect one to the south of the Thames, at 
the time I succeeded to the crown. God Almighty be 
thanked, there are now some holding bishoprics who 
are capable of teaching.” 

We have seen with what anxiety he sought for 
learned men, and with what liberality he rewarded 
their services which he felt to be above all price. 
In the midst of the surrounding barbarity of Western 
Europe, his court shined out like an Academe. Many 
of these eminent scholars were invited from foreign 
countries, where their merits were less regarded. 
He corresponded very frequently with the learned 
Fulco, Bishop of Rheims, who acted as his agent in 
seeking out and engaging good teachers. An epistle, 
in Latin, has been preserved, which Bishop Fulco 
addressed to “the most glorious and most Christian 
King of the English, Alfred.” The bishop praises 
the king’s great learning, love of justice and peace, 
devotion, and charity; and especially applauds his 
successful efforts, his diligence and industry, in re- 
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moving the ignorance into which his subjects had 
fallen through the irruptions of the Pagans and the 
carelessness of the Saxon prelates. Dumb dogs, he 
says, cannot bark—Canes muti, non valentes latrare ; 
but he has sent the king a learned priest and monk, 
Grimbald by name (though he grieves at parting with 
him), who is admirably qualified to teach and preach, 
and aid Alfred in the great work he has in hand.* 
Asser describes Grimbald as being a venerable man, 
an excellent singer—cantator optimus—versed in every 
kind of ecclesiastical discipline ; most erudite in the 
holy Scriptures, and of all good morals the ornament 
—m divina Scriptura eruditissimum, et omnibus bonis 
moribus ornamentum. 

The national gratitude and admiration, which am- 
plified the traditions relating to him, made Alfred the 
first founder of the University of Oxford. Hisclaim to 


this honour seems to be exceedingly doubtful ; but if 


there was no university (properly so called), there was 
certainly a monastic school at Oxford prior to the birth 
of Alfred, and if he did not convert it into a university, 
it is equally certain that he did much for its improve- 
ment: he provided the school with better teachers; and 
when differences arose among them, he went thither in 
person, in order to re-establish harmony and discipline. 

His own large mind was ever open to instruction on 
any subject. The science of geography was then in a 
most imperfect, mutilated state. The works of the 
Greek and Roman geographers (themselves very defec- 
tive) were unknown in England, and very little known 
in any part of Western Europe. The dark ages had 
furnished nothing to supply their place. But barbarous 
invention had disfigured this fair world by promul- 
gating the most absurd fables about distant countries 
and the men who inhabited them. Johannes Scotus, 
as we have seen, had been a great traveller before he 
came to Alfred’s court to impart the varied knowledge 
of which he was master. Other travelled men preceded 
or followed him; and it was evidently one of the 
greatest delights of the king’s life to converse with 
these men about the distant lands in which they had 
been, and the still remoter parts of the earth of which 
they had obtained some information by reading books 
in other languages, or by hearsay. One of these ad- 
venturous men was Audher, or Othere, who had 
coasted the continent of Europe towards the North 
Pole, from the Baltic to the North Cape, with the view 
of ascertaining how far that continent extended; and 
who, in his skiff, had run along all the northern coast 
of Lapland, and had ventured to the shores occupied by 
the wild men of Finland. Another of these travellers 
was Wulstan, apparently a born subject of the king, 
who undertook a voyage all round the Baltic, and who 
succeeded in gathering many particulars concerning 
the divers countries situated on that sea. Others 
among these bold men who either had been sent out 
expressly by Alfred, or had been brought by him into 
England on account of the journeys they had previ- 
ously made, had visited Germany, Bulgaria, Sclavonia, 
and Bohemia. All the information about foreign parts 
that Alfred obtained from these, his rough but ho- 
noured guests, he committed to writing in the plain 
mother tongue, and with the noble design of im rting 
it to his people; and in enlarging the text of Orosius, 
the Spanish chronicler, whose work he translated, he 
introduced a geographical account of Germany, and 
the voyages of Audher towards the North Pole and of 
Wulstan in the Baltic; this new, and for the time 
most valuable matter, being the cream of his conver- 
sations with his travelled guests. We have here an- 


* Wise published this letter from the original MS. then in the 
possession of T. Ford, Vicar of Banwell, Somersetshire, 
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other picture in our mind’seye. The king is seeted 
in the royal hall with these rough and weather-beaten 
men; there isa table with rudely drawn maps and 
charts upon it; and there is eager curiosity in the 
countenance of the king; and there are various and 
strong expressions in the faces of the voyagers and 
travellers, who are relating all that they have seen, 
and all the perils they have undergone. It is the sit- 
ting of the first Geographical Society in England. 
Having obtained information — probably from Jo- 
hannes Scotus, who had been in the East — that there 
were colonies of Christian Syrians settled on the coasts 
of Malabar and Coromandel, who spoke the same 
tongue which Christ spoke when he was upon earth, 
Alfred, partly from feelings of devotion, and partly no 
doubt to increase his geographical knowledge, resolved 
to send out his well-instructed friend Swithelm, Bi- 
shop of Sherburn, to India, a tremendous journey in 
those days, and one which had never been made by 
any Englishman. But the stout-hearted bishop, mak- 
ing, as it should seem, what is now called the Over- 
land journey, went and returned in safety, bringing 
back with him presents of gems and Indian spices. 
Hereby was Alfred's fame increased, and the name and 
existence of England probably heard of for the first 
time in that remote country, of which, nine centuries 
after, she was to become the almost absolute mistress.* 
Gifts also and a letter were received from the patriarch 
of Jerusalem, and some precious objects from Rome. 
To the popes Alfred sent many letters. Even in a 
temporal sense, his obligations to Rome were great. 
This Saxon king, who could practise with his own 
hand the mechanical arts, extended his encouragement 
to all the buinble but useful arts, and always gave a 
kind reception to mechanics of superior skill, of whom 
no inconsiderable number came into England from 
foreign countries. “No man,” says Milton, “could 
be more frugal of two precious things in man’s life, 
his time and his revenue. ; . His whole an- 
nual revenue, which his first care was, should be justly 
his own, he divided into two equal parts: the first he 
employed in secular uses, and subdivided those into 
three; the first, to pay his soldiers, household servants, 
and guard ; the second, to pay his architects and work- 
men, whom he had got together of several nations, for 
-he was also an elegant builder, above the custom and 
conceit of Englishmen in those days; the third he 
had in readiness to relieve or honour strangers, accord- 
ing to their worth, who came from all parts to see him 
and to live under him. The other equal part of his 
yearly wealth he dedicated to religious uses, those of 
four sorts: the first, to relieve the poor; the second, to 
build and maintain monasteries; the third, to a school, 
where he had persuaded the sons of many noblemen 
to study sacred knowledge and liberal arts (some say 
Oxford); the fourth was for the relief of foreign 
churches, as far as India to the shrine of St. Thomas.” 
This great prince was anxious above all things that 
his subjects should learn how to govern themselves, 
and how to preserve their liberties ; and in bis will he 
declared that he left his people as free as thcir own 
thoughts.+ He frequently assembled his Witenage- 
mot, or parliament, and never passed any-law, or took 
any important step whatsoever, without their previous 
sanction. Down to the last days of his precious life 
he heard all law appeals in person with the utmost 
patience; and, in cases of importance, he revised all 
the proceedings with the utmost industry. His mani- 
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fold labours in the court, the camp, the field, the hall 
of justice, the study, must indeed have been prodigious. 
“ One cannot help being amazed,” says Burke, “ that 
a prince who lived in such turbulent times, who com- 
manded nally in fifty-four pitched battles, who had 
so disordered a province to regulate, who was not only 
a legislator, but a judge, and who was continually su- 
rintending his armies, his navies, the traffic of his 
ingdom, his revenues, and the conduct of all his offi- 
cers, could have bestowed so much of his time on 
religious exercises and speculative knowledge ; but the 
exertion of all his faculties and virtues seemed to have 
given a mutual strength toall of them. Thus all his- 
torians speak of this prince, whose whole history is one 
panegyric; and whatever dark spots of human frailty 
may have adhered to such a character, they are entirely 
hid in the splendour of his many shining qualities and 
grand virtues, that throw a glory over the obscure 
period in which he lived.”* 

Our amazement at all this bodily and mental ac- 
tivity must be increased by the indisputable fact that 
allt incessant exertions were made in spite of the 
depressing influences of physical pain and constant 
bad health. Though remarkable for the beauty of 
his person, Alfred, in his early years, was severely 
afflicted by the disease called the ficus. This left him ; 
but at the age of twenty or twenty-one it was replaced 
by another and still more tormenting malady, the in- 
ward seat and unknown nature of which baffied all the 
medical skill of his “leeches.” The accesses of excru- 
ciating pain were frequent—at times almost uninter- 
mittent ; and then, if by day or by night a single hour 
of ease was mercifully granted him, that short interval 
was embittered by the dread of the sure returning 
anguish. But the good monk Asser, who withdraws 
the curtain and admits us into the sick room of the 

at Saxon sovereign, tells us that Heaven vouchsafed 
im strength to bear these mortal agonies, and that 
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they were borne with a devout fortitude. The same 
antique biographer says that, in the midst of wars and 
all the impediments of his life, in the midst of the in- 
festings of the Pagans, and his own daily corporeal in- 
firmities, he attended to the arts and his artificers— 
aurifices et ifices suos omnes—and taught his fal- 
coners, huntsmen, and dog-trainers ; and built edifices 
fine beyond the use of his ancestors; and recited Saxon 
books, and learned Saxon verses all by heart: and oft 
in the assiduousness of his study he forgot to dine; 
and daily he heard mass and the divine ministerings ; 
and at night he was in the church at the nocturnal ser- 
vices, and praying; and al] the while he was more 
affable and jocund than all other men. The disease 
never quitted him, and was no doubt the cause of his 
death. ‘‘ Theshepherd of his people,” “ the darling 
of the English,” ‘‘ the wisest man in England,” the 
truly illustrious Alfred, expired in the month of No- 
vember, on the festival of SS. Simon and Jude, in the 
year 900, when he was only in the fifty-first year of his 
age.* He was buried at Winchesier, in a monastery 
he had founded. 

Our old writers abound with beautiful passages re 
lating to Alfred. Of the modern poets who have 
attempted to turn his history into epic poems and tra- 
gedies, nothing very favourable can be said. We hope 
some of our rising artists may, in their way, be more 
successful. The best subjects for their pencils will be 
found, not in the military adventures, and battles, and 
victories, numerous and brilliant as they were, but in 
Alfred’s civil life, or in his deeds as a lawgiver, as a 
student and diligent inquirer afier knowledge, and as 
an ardent promoter of whatever might contribute to 
the improvement of his country. 


* The old writers, however, differ as to the date of Alfred's 
death, Some fix it in the month of October, 901, on the seventh) 
p= | before the festival of All Saints, and others give other 

ites. 











